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THE NEW THINGS 
FOR SPRING 


Are now on sale 





N NEW DRESSES 
y NEW COATS 
7 NEW SUITS 
A NEW WASH FABRICS 
AND SILKS 
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Come in and look the new line over. 


The W. H. Mazey Company 


Successors to The Griggs Store 








The Newark Steam 
Laundry 


We use not only soft, but pure water 


Call Auto 1119, or Bell 119 
we will call for your bundle 
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A VOICE FROM THE WOODEN HORSE 


I am a Grecian from Sparta, the valiant 
and famed Menelaus, 

Singing the fall of the Trojans, and trick- 
ery strange that entrapped them. 

Long had we pondered the question, how 
we could capture the city; 

Strategem lent us her notice, and sweetly 
smiled down on our counsels, 

Whispering soft in the hearing of crafty 
and skillful Epeos, 

“Fashion a creature of timbers, that aweth 
all men with its vastness; 

Fill all the caverns inside it with heroes for 
bravery noted.” 

Shouting applause, his companions began 
on the project suggested. 

Quickly as mortals could make it, arose a 
huge horse on the seashore; 

Chosen, the flow’r of the Grecians, and 
prisoners made in its body. 

Far then the vessel departed; at Tenedos 
ours were awaiting. 

Troy had no treachery scented; enemy van- 
ished was vanquished; 

Grief and the siege were forgotten; high 
soared the sound of rejoicing. 

Wonder, suspicion and doubting greeted 
us sitting imprisoned— 

Shouts of adventurous spirits, and wiser 
one’s cautious monition. 

“Ho to the sea, to the dolphins, speed gifts 
of our treacherous foemen!” 

“Nay, let us draw up the monster, and 
worship and gain us its favor” 

“Come, test its power of resistance, can it 
be immune from our torches?” 

Silence again, then an outburst of curious, 
’mazed exclamations, 

Hearts that ne’er faltered in battle seemed 
beating the roll of our death song; 

Taunting and jeering and asking arose to 
our ears in confusion. 

Sinon, so willingly perjured, was telling 
his tale to mislead them. 

Would it? And was he succeeding? 
yes, hear the wailings of pity! 

Jarring our portable mansion, the rollers 
are thrust ’neath its footing; 

Drawn toward the walls from the beaches, 
the ponderous beast is advancing. 

Swaying and halting and lurching, ’tis led 
to the gate of the city; 


Ah, 


Down came the stones of the portal to 
open a way for the image, 

Spreading the earth of the threshold with 
hindering, rocky obstruction. 

Lo! with a violence sudden, the creature so 
stiff and unyielding | 

Stumbles and pitches us forward, as hurl- 
ed by the shock from our seating; 

Clanging the armour resounded, and weap- 
on on weapon played dirges. 

Now is our chariot changed—the funeral 
cart of the hated. 

Thrice and thrice again does it falter, and 
four times the bronzes are ringing; 

Eyeballs that burst from their sockets, 
through darkness glare gazing with 

terror; 
Faces hid under the helmets are reeking 
with death-dew’s cold moisture. 
Where is the life-drinking spearpoint, or 
fetters and prison forever 

Where are the reasons of mortals when 
prudence admonishes caution? 

‘Listen’? they cried at the jangling, “It’s 
bronze heart is beating for Pallas! 

Treasures of many a Grecian, as offerings, 
furnish it vitals.” 

On we are drawn through the city, and 
placed in the citadel’s bosom. l 

Troy with her festive rejoicing, had lin- 
gered till up in the heavens 

Came the late stars of the night time, those 
mortals through merit celestial. 

Now were the revellers sleeping, and cus- 
tody’s eye-lids were drooping. 

Softly the sound of a footfall, then some- 
one mounting our prison; 
Quickly he loosens the fast’nings, and in 
comes the breath of the breezes. 
Sinon, the cursed, the crafty, doth aid us 
in gaining the open. 

Nothing can hinder the Spartans; already 
the army arriving, 

Draws up its line for a battle; Oh, nay, for 
the slaughter of sleepers. 


Waken, ye slumbering Trojans; these are 
not dreams that beset you; 

Oft did you rise from a vision and prayed 
to the gods to forbid it; 

Here comes your last earthly phantom, 
"tis Mercury, leader to Hades. 
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EDITORIALS 


It is a sad fact, but nevertheless a true 
one that the people of Newark do not want 
a high class of theatrical productions. Peo- 
ple who know about the situation here are 
aware of the fact that a larger crowd can 
be drawn by 10c, 20c, 30c stock company 
than by a higher class production. This 
is an alarming state of affairs if we look at 
it seriously. It shows the character of the 
public mind. When a community demands 
cheap productions there is an unmistaka- 
ble indication of the state of public morals. 

But the condition has been and is im- 
proving and the fact that there is an im- 
provement is shown by many things. The 
awakening of the public mind to the needs 
of a greater Newark is a favorable sign. 
It seems that our town has just awakened 
from a hundred years of slothfulness and 
apathy. She is just beginning to shake off 
the semi-consciousness, characteristic of a 
free and easy-going community like New- 
ark has always been. And doing this she 
is awakening to a great future. 

The lecture courses which have been 
held here have exerted a great influence 
toward the awakening of our city. At first 
the course furnished by the Y. M. C. A. 
had to struggle for existence. But the lec- 
ture course idea has grown until now a 








thousand people attend the High School 
course. If the demand next year is as 
great as that of this year a double-header 
course will be offered and there will be 
two thousand admissions to the course 
sold. 

We are told by men who have made a 
study of reforms that the way to bring 
about great changes in people is always to 
begin with the youth. If there is a desire 
to create in the minds of the people a de- 
mand for good things we must put good 
things before them when they are chil- 
dren. There is an excellent opportunity to 
do this in the presentation of High School 
plays. 

Those who have attended the class plays 
given by the various classes of the High 
School are almost unanimous in the opin- 
ion that they are of great value, both to 
those who take part and those who attend 
them. For years it has been the custom 
for the two upper classes each to give a 
play during the second semester of the 
school year. In many instances the Senior 
Classes have given two plays during the 
year. But by the general concurrence of 
all concerned it has been decided that one 
play during the year by each of the two 
upper classes is best for all. 

The plays have benefited the pupils of 
the classes and if plays like those we 
had last year are put before the people 
they cannot but be of great benefit to 
them. 

If the plays are of the proper kind there 
is bound to be benefit derived, and if there 
is benefit gotten out of them what logical 
argument can be brought against their 
presentation. Would any one say there 
was no benefit from seeing the “Merchant 
of Venice,’ or “The Cricket on the 
Hearth’’? Certainly not. Then our con- 
cern should be not in doing away entirely 
with class plays, but in seeing that the 
character of the play is such that the effect 
will be to uplift and instruct rather than 
to tear down, or lower our standards. 

So let us have the class play. It will be 
necessary to carefully consider the char- 
acter of the plays, but let it be done. Since 
there is benefit to be gotten out of them 
let us make the most of the opportunity. 


VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS. 

Since we are but little past the opening 
of the new semester it is but fitting that 
we should consider the value of the credits 
we are’ striving for. The average high 
school student does not realize the impor- 
tance of the credits he earns. If he at- 
tempts to enter college or university he is 


required to present his certified credits. A 
diploma or certificate of graduation is not 
sufficient in itself. The certified credits 
themselves must be furnished. Just re- 
cently a woman who wished to enter Co- 
lumbia University was compelled to send 
back to our High School for a certified 
copy of the credits she earned while a 
member of the class of 1888. She grad- 
uated from Pratt Institute in New York 
City, yet she had to furnish her high school 
credits. But this is only one of several in- 
stances of this nature. From them we 
should learn the importance of doing well 
our work in High School. 


How many of us there are who could 
raise our grades by a half hour’s extra 
work each day. In the case of nearly 
every student that small bit of time nec- 
essary to make the work better is wasted 
absolutely or spent on something of much 
less importance. It is possible to spend 
too much time on lessons, but this is not 
true in one case out of a hundred. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred too 
much time is spent in ways that are not 
only not beneficial, but even harmful. If 
part of this time wasted were spent on les- 
sons there would be a marked difference 
in the grades of high school pupils. If we 
did not want better grades for the sake of 
having them we should try to get them for 
the value they will be to use hereafter. 


A 


February is the shortest month of the 
year, yet few months contain more birth- 
days of famous men. To begin with there 
are Washington and Lincoln, whose names 
will never be mentioned except with words 
oi: praise while history continues to be 
written; Washington, the bravest and 
ablest general who opposed the British 
forces, the exponent of American freedom, 
the father of his country, first in war, 


‘wrote. 
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first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen; Lincoln, the savior of his 
country, who prevented the government “of 
the people,, for the people, by the people,” 
from being blotted from the face of the 


earth, the first true American, the great 


emancipator. During this month was born 
Charles Dickens, the English novelist, 


whose descriptive powers unrivalled leave 


us exact pictures of life and customs in 
England during the time about which he 
His humor and pathos mingled by 
the master hand are unparalleled in all 
literature. His portrayals of lives of the 
lowly are unequalled. 

Yet these are but three of the many 
men, each distinguished in his own line of 
work, whose birthdays occur this month. 

Then there are many events which have 
made history which belong in this month. 
The treaty of peace which ended the sec- 
ond war for American independence was 
signed in February, 1815. A decisive bat- 
tle in the Mexican war was fought in 1847. 
This war was ended in February, 1848 by 
the ratification of the treaty of peace. 
During this month was broken the South- 
ern first line of defense, and four years 
later the Northern troops began the ad- 
vance which ended the war. The Spanish- 
American war was ended during this 
month by the treaty with Spain. 

The name February comes from the 
Latin word signifying purification. And 
the men herein mentioned have lived up to 
their birth month. Washington set a 
higher standard for movement, Lincoln 
eradicated the curse of slavery, and Dick- 
ens brought the conditions of the lower 
classes of England before the public eye 
with the result that much poverty was al- . 
leviated. Three wars have been ended in 
this month. Though a short month Febru- 
ary boasts of great events and the greatest 
of men. 


ALUMNI DEPARTMENT. 


A Glimpse Backward. ) 


In the last issue of The Reveille we en- 
deavored to tell you a little about the first 
graduates of Newark High who are still 
living. This has met with so much ap- 
proval that we have decided to continue it. 

The fifth class of our High School, that 
of ‘1859’ had nine members, but only 
two are now living, Mrs. King, formerly 


Miss Kate Knight and Miss Laura Jones. 
Both have their homes in Newark. 


The class of 1860 boasted ten members, 
the largest class that up to that time 
had graduated from the Newark schools. 
Think how our school has grown, for last 
year sixty-six boys and girls received their 
diplomas. 

Dr. Speer, one of the members of this 
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class is very well known for he is one of 
the oldest physicians in Newark. 

Another graduate of this class, Charles 
G. Penny, was for a long time an officer 
in the United States army, but has recent- 
ly retired and is now living in Columbus. 

Allie Kitzmiller, now Mrs. Myers is re- 
siding in Pittsburg. 

Anson B. White has retired from active 
service in B. & O. employment and is still 
a resident of Newark. 

There were six members of the class of 
61. Sallie Atcherly, now Mrs. Smythe, 
has her home in Newark and Mrs. Smuck- 
er, formerly Augusta Hirsch is residing in 
Chicago. The other graduate - living, 
Mrs. Jones or Tillie Ward, as she was 
known when in school, is in Toledo. 


Other Alumni Notes. 


Miss Martha Block, who was a graduate 
ot the class of 1902, has recently sent back 
to Newark High for her credits. She wish- 
ed to attend Chicago University and com- 
nlete information was desired about her 
„ish School course. This is only another 
of the many instances that shows how val- 
uable a High School education is to one. 

Most of the members of the higher 
classes of our school remember the Bar- 
nett boys, “The Untellable Twins” and all 
would probably like to know what they are 
now doing. They were both graduates of 
the class of '10. James Barnett is em- 
ployed by the Diamond Rubber Co., at 
Akron, and has a very responsible position 
for one of his age. His brother William, 
is with a coal company at Cambridge and 
he also has a responsible position. 

Ruth Miller of the class of ’08 is in Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, teaching. 

Emma Wilkinson of the class of '10 has 
entered college at Augusta, Ga. 

Helen Bell of the class of '10, is the 
assistant of Miss Kirby, who is principal 
of the new West Building. 

Sam Emery of ’10, is attending Frank- 
lin college. 

Mary Wetton, ex-’12, is a student at the 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 

Edna Wetton, ex-’10 will gradute this 
year from the Academy of Fine Arts, Chi- 
cago. 

Bessie Hagmeier of the class of ’10, a 
former resident of Newark is a sophomore 
at Denison University. 

‘Charles Wallace is attending Ohio State 
University. He was a member of the class 
of "10, but this is his first year of college 
work. 

Charles S. Kibler, who was a graduate 
of the class of ’08 is now attending the 


Rush Medical College in Chicago. For the 
past three years he has been a student at 
Ohio State University. 

On Friday, December ist, Mr. Walter 
Flory became a member of the legal firm 
of Thompson, Hine & Flory of Cleveland, 
a distinct recognition of his talent and le- 
gal ability. 





WALTER L. FLORY. 


He was a member of the class of 1899 
and after receiving his diploma, continued 
his school work at Denison University, 
where he graduated with much honor, af- 
terwards going to Yale. Upon admission 
to the bar Mr. Flory went to Cleveland and 
was fortunate in entering the offices of 
Thompson & Hine, a wide-awake, progres- 
sive legal firm which has now made Mr. 
Flory a partner in the business. The news- 
papers published complimentary references 
to Mr. Flory’s work. He is another New- 
ark young man who is “making good.” 
Mrs. Flory was formerly Miss Julia Mc- 
Cune of the class of 1900, one of Newark’s 
most talented and charming young women. 
Mr. Flory is said to be planning to build 
a new home in Cleveland. 

The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany, another big organization under the 
same management which presented ‘‘The 
Bohemian Girl’ here some time ago, pre- 
sented Martha in the Auditorium Thurs- 
day, January 4. One of the most interest- 
ing features of the event was the appear- 
ance of Zoa Fulton, a native of Newark in 
the leading contralto rolé of “Nancy.” one 
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of the two most important characters in 
the opera. This was her first professional 
appearance in Newark and consequently 
many prominent members of local society 

attended while not a few went over to 
Columbus during the latter half of the 
following week to see her in other operas 
of the Aborn repertoire at the Colonial the- 
atre. 


Miss Fulton was born in Newark, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Ful- 
ton, and graduated from the High School 
here in the class of ’97. She haa her 
musical education at the Cornell Conserva- 
tory, Ithaca, New York, and finished her 
vocal instruction with John Dennis Me- 
han, the noted teacher in New York city. 


Her first engagement on the stage after a 
number of concert appearances was with 
Grace Van Studdiford in “The Golden But- 
terfly,’ after which she appeared in a num- 
ber of roles with Henry Savage’s produc- 
tion of light opera and musical comedy. 

Capt. William A. Burnside, U. S. A., 
class of *91, has been appointed military 
attache to Mexico. This appointment cov- 
ers a period of four years and is one of the 
most important positions in the army. 

Mrs. Homer Glancy, nee Hazel Haines, 
died Jan. 24th. She had a very severe at- 
tack of double pneumonia. A graduate of 
the class of '10, she leaves many friends 
who sincerly mourn her death. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. | 


MARY’S MISFORTUNE 


In the suburbs of a large town lived a 
very happy mother and her eight year old 
daughter, Mary. The only great sorrow that 
had ever come to them was the death of 
their much beloved husband and father. 


Now they were living in a very inex- 
pensive, but neatly furnished home and 
were very happy, for the daughter was just 
what her mother wished her to be, and 
she knew that her mother’s love and kind- 
ness had no limit. After returning home 
from school each evening Mary would tell 
her mother every little happening of the 
day to cheer her, as her daughter was her 
one comfort. Occasionally she would be 
sad, but Mary did not understand, little 
she thought of the essentials of life, for 
Mrs. Heyfield had always very carefully 
guarded her secrets of this order from her 
daughter, Mary thought not of how mother 
must manage with such a small income per 
month, or of what must be sacrificed in 
order to give her the best; she was yet too 
young to understand these things and so 
they were kept from her; only things that 
she would enjoy and that would be best 
for her did she know about. 

Is it any wonder they were happy? But 
probably they were too selfish in content 
or such an awful sorrow would not have 
come to the girl. But just to her, for 
was not mother equal to the situation? 
Well, you shall see. 

One evening when she came home from 
school with her usual beaming face she 
found mother lying on the couch in the liv- 


ing room. “Why mamma what's the mat- 
ter?” was the eager question. “I am not 
feeling very well," was the reply, “prob- 
ably I will be all right by morning.” She 
braced up and tried to act better for the 
evening, but oh! the terrible pains. After 
her little girl had her good nignt kiss and 
retired, mother grew worse and worse. Al] 
night long she suffered dreadfully while 
her little innocent daughter was fast 
asleep. At the dawn of morning little 


Mary crept softly down stairs to see if 


Mamma was better, but found to her bit- 
ter disappointment a very pale mother and 
a badly disarranged cot due to the in- 
tense suffering of the night. 


“Why, mamma, you said you would be 
better this morning.” 

“I know dear, I did say so, but I see now 
it is not His will and we will have to part.” 

Why, mamma I—” 

“Yes, yes, dear, you do not understand, 
but His will shall be done, good-bye, try 
to be what I have taught you to be.” 

Could she believe her eyes or could they 
deceive her? Could it all be true? 

‘““Mother—” she cried, but no answer, 
the cold, pale lips were motionless. This 
was too much; she burst into sobs. As she 

sat by her dear mother’s side her eyes 
overflowing with tears and her heart al- 
most breaking, a kind neighbor came in 
and discovered it all. Mary told her be- 
tween sobs how it all came about and 
pleaded for help, which was freely given, 
and after all other matters were attended 
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to, it was arranged for Mary to stay with 
this woman until she could find another 
place. 

It was now December and as Mary knew 
her aunt had written for her to come to 
live with her after April, her trouble was 
lightened for her Aunt Elizabeth was a 
very kind woman, almost like her mother. 
This meant another good home for her, but 
how could she spend the time from Decem- 
ber to April? Three long months! Why 
could not Auntie take me now?” But her 
‘aunt had given no explanation. Mary in all 
her distress would not write asking her; 
she would in some way take care of her- 
self until then. 

“Oh! how can I? Where can I go? I 
cannot depend upon this good lady. I know 
what I will do. I will ask her for some 
suggestions.” This she did and found that 
the lady knew a middle aged couple who 
would be glad to take her to live with 
them until she could go to her aunt, pro- 
viding she would give up her school as 
they lived just outside the eity limits. She 
did not want to leave school but it seemed 
the only thing; she could do. 

“I am going,” she said, “If Mr. and Mrs. 
J— are good to me why it will be easy to 
obey them; if not I shall obey them just 
the same, but it will be so much harder.” 

When the morning came to go she pack- 
ed all her worldly possessions, took one 
final look at the dear old house where they 
used to live and as Mr. J— drove up in 
the sleigh she thanked the neighbor for 
being so kind to her and drove off. 


She was not favorably impressed with 
the place when she arrived, but it was to 
be her new home for three months. 


After a week she knew her daily routine 
by heart; it was hard, very hard, for her 
to do so much heavy work, but she would 
not have minded it nearly so much if she 
had only had some one when evening came 
to talk to, some on to tell all her little 
troubles and some one who would make 
her happy, but instead, after she had 
worked all day long she had to go way off 
upstairs in her little cold room alone. If 
her mother knew how she was living what 
would she think of her litle girl? With 


all her troubles she never forgot to kneel: 


beside her bed and say her prayers, as she 
had always been taught to do. Whenever 
she felt herself growing sad and tears 
coming into her eyes she always cheered 
herself by thinking and planning for the 
good things that were in store for her at 
the end of these long three months. She 
fell asleep, but morning came just the 


same and she heard that shrill voice at 


the foot of the stairs warning her to get 
up and '“go warm the corn to feed them 
chickens,” so she jumped out of bed, 
dressed, and was off to her task. She was 
kept busy all day untii late in the after- 
noon, when she was unusually tired; it 
had been awfully cold and she was look- 
ing forward to the time when she could 
again creep into her little warm bed, her 
only comfort. But just as it was grow- 
ing dusk the same shrill voice called her 
to go to the city on an errand and this she 
knew could not be avoided. 


There was a very heavy snow, and in 
many places deep drifts. When Mr. J— 
went to town he drove his fine horse and 
sleigh, but when poor little Mary went she 
had to walk; how she trudged along in the 
deep snow to do a kindness for someone 
that would never return it. Again she 
imagined she heard the same shrill voice 
saying, “We are giving you food and shel- 
ter and that is enough." 


The errand being done she started to- 
ward, what two people called home; how 
cold she was, and it was growing quite 
dark, all she could hear in the stillness 
was the snow creaking beneath her frozen 
feet. Her hands, her face, were growing 
numb but she must go on. How she wish- 
ed some one would drive along, and let 
her ride, she listened, did she hear sleigh 
bells? How she wished she were in her 
snug bed, but instead it was growing quite 
dark and not yet could she even see the 
light from the house. l 

“Is the snow getting deeper, or have I 
lost my way? What is the matter? Where 
am I going?’ She was in a drift higher 
than her waist, and she was so nearly 
frozen she had not strength enough to 
wade out, she hallo’ed—no answer, again 
she heard bells. 

My hands! My feet! My eyes, oh I 
cannot see. ‘She fell deeper in the snow 
and did not move. She had gone to her 
mother and to Him. 

—L. B. W. '13. 


WHY AMBER WOULDN'T GO TO 
CHURCH. 


“J jest don’t know what to make of 
Amber,’ sighed Mandy Jones, leaning on 
the back fence, ‘‘He ain’t acted right since 
last Sunday. He jest sets and thinks and 
sets and thinks, not saying one word.” 

“Maybe he don’t like tae new preacher,’ 
hazarded Mandy’s neighbor, “‘they do say 
he don’t talk about hell and fire and dam- 
nation, but just preaches of brotherly 
love.” 
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“No, that hain’t it, for Amber says he 
‘proves of Brother Smith’s text. But do 
listen to that church bell. Ain’t it pretty? 
It sounds so joyful and cheery that I am 
plumb glad to have Sunday come just to 
hear it. It ain’t—-Land sakes! there’s my 
breakfast burnin’!’’ 

Mandy dashed into the house fully ex- 
pecting a scolding from Amber for her gos- 
siping and carelessness. It wasn’t eco- 
nomical to let things burn. But never a 
word said Amber. Something was truly 
troubling him. 

When called, Amber came in, sat down 
and ate his breakfast, and without a word 
went back on the porch and sat down. 
Never a word about going to church said 
Amber. Ten o’clock came, half past ten, 
but still Amber sat and brooded, never 
moving his stubborn gray head. 

“Amber,” called Mandy timidly, “haint 
you goin’ to church?” 

Unlucky Mandy! The vials of Amber’s 
wrath emptied upon her head. 

“No, I hain’t,’’ he arose and shouted, 
‘‘and what’s more I hain’t goin’ as long 
as there’s such carryin’ on in God’s meet- 
ing house! 

“Do ye hear that there bell? Ain't it 
soundin’ fine on Sunday? A-ringin’ there 
like a circus bell? 

“And didn’t I speak to Brother Smith 
about it and tell him how that there bell 
ought to ring slow and impressive like? 

“What do you think he says? ‘That peo- 
ple ought to be invited to God’s meetin’ 
house by music and good cheer.’ Invited, 
mind you, when its man’s duty to worship 
God! 

“No, sir! I hain’t never goin’ to church 
till that there bell rings to suit me!” 

—H. A. E. 


MISS FEARLESS AND COMPANY. 
We have a troupe of players 
Right here with us today 
And they can vie with any troupe 
Whate’er outsides say, 
For they always do their very best, 
And so they’re quite the rage 
And I’m sure that you have never seen 
As good ones on the stage. 
Perhaps if Mr. Shakespeare 
Were to come and see our town 
And he’d want an introduction 
To a really actor clown 
He would say, ‘‘I think I'll have this one 
That’s Kitty in the play 
And he’d take here off to London town 
For to hear the people say 
She must have come from County Cork 
Now do you hear to that? 


She’s a brogue as rare as any there 
Just put that in your hat. 

Then perhaps he’d want a lady 
That’s as fearless as can be 

To take with him to England 

So all the world might see, 

That this little new United States 
Which Christopher had found 
Wasn’t only just created 

To prove that the world was round, 
But it had some people in it 

That could do a thing or two 

And we're not a set of savages 
And neither are we few. 

Then perhaps he'd like Miss Sarah Jane 
And take along her hen 

For eggs must be high in England 
For every now and then 

The suffragettists buy them up 

To throw at wicked men. 

There's Miss Euphemia Addison 

So juvenile. She knows 

How witb her curls and fans and things 
She’ll catch the youthful beaux 
But don’t let her go o’er the sea 
For we'd lose from out our class 
Someone we all would surely miss, 
Our very gayest lass. 

There are three more fair miadens, 
And what they cannot do 

I'd like to know, for they can show 
A very good shampoo 

Of their own hair, which is most rare 


In these days of puffs, 

And curls, and rats, and picture hats. 
But they are in the huffs 

With three young beaux 

And each knows just how to look her best 
When they are near so shall we hear 
How Lizzie does the rest. 

Lizzie’s a little beggar girl 

I’m sure she’d make you cry 

Because she’s never had a chance 

To learn the reason why 

She should not take what is not hers 
She’s surely not to blame 

If you had been there in her place 
Perhaps you’d have done the same 
But we can keep her here I’m sure 
For William has not said 

In all his plays a word about 

A girl. Well might he dread 

To write about the maidens then 
For they could only spin 

And braid their hair so soft and fair 
A lover’s smiles to win. 

And sigh and pine and only dine 

On trifles light as air— 

So beggar girls were not for him 
For them, why should he care? 

So you can see, such as we 

Who live right now and here 
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Would make his hair stand in the air 
And he would quake with fear 

For what’s the world a-coming to 
When girls are not afraid 

Of ghosts and men and other things 
For that’s the way they’re made. 


Finale— 
Now we can see a play where’er we go, 
“For all the world's a stage," we hear — 
But we will surely see Miss Fearless & Co. 
Whenever they may chance to reappear. 


eo 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE AMONG 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS. 


(Miss Gertrude Litchfield. 
“Oh! I go swing an’ I swing high, 
I’m tíinkin' shu TIl touch de sky, 
But I fin’ out I can’t do dat, 
For ev’ry tam I come right back; 
To swing some more, Í will not try. 
‘Get out!’ I say. 
‘Oh, now go ’way 
An’ don’t touch me, 
For can’t you see 
Dat I’m lettin’ de ole cat die?’ ”’ 


“Rosie, she sat in hammock close by 
Wid her Henri—dey don’ swing high, 
Dey’re too busee for talk too moche; 
I never see the lak of soche; 
He’s kissin’ it right on de sly— 

But she don’ say, 

Oh, now go ’way 

An’ don’t touch me!’ 

For can’t you see— 
She’s not lettin’ de ole cat die!” 


THE THALIAN PLAY. 

On the evening of Jan. 19th, the Thalian 
Literary Society produced, with marked 
success, the three-act comedy, “Miss Fear- 
less and Company.’ Many strenuous hours 
had been spent in rehearsal, but the girls 
felt amply repaid by the appreciation of 
those who witnessed the play. 

The plot was unusual and interesting, 
with more good fun and “human nature’ 
tucked in than is commonly heard in one 
evening. 

Miss Henly (Esther Kissane) and the 
three girls, Betty Cameron, “Bab” Living- 
stone, and Marion Reynolds (Vera Deming, 
Irene Hey, Neva Baumgarten) were very 
sweet, lovable maidens indeed. Very few 
“airs? were necessary, since the girls of 
the play are like those who played their 
parts, modern young Americans. 

Miss Euphemia Addison, (Edith Deming) 
was a “shrieking' success. She was a per- 
fect old maid of the traditional ‘‘old peach” 
type of which one often hears, but seldom 


sees. Her part was rather difficult as it 
required an artificial tone of voice. 

sarah Jane Lovejoy, the country woman 
was simply ‘great.’ Nellie Nethers, who 
played that part has great ability for im- 
personating such characters. 

Not only can she render the funny back- 
woods sayings with perfect ease, but the 
spirit of the good old rural folk, their 
thoughts and feelings, she puts in for good 
measure. 

Katy, the Irish maid, was one of the fa- 
vorites with the audience. She was Irish 
in appearance, humor and brogue, and ac- 
cording to the traditional privilege of her 
countrymen, supplied fun for the rest of 
the world. Ruth Forry did it, Begorra! 

Lizzie, (Nellie Ballou) the little girl 
who had been trained to do “light steal- 
in” kept herself and every one else in 
trouble. Fortunate it was that she reform- 
ed. 

The Silent Sisters who were supposed to 
be the girls’ lovers in disguise were quite 
an innovation. As Katy said “Thay're 
quare lukin’ crathers.’’ Mary Belle Mc- 
Lain and Lena Wolfe took the parts. The 
funny movement of the “dumb, but not 
deaf” women kept a steady chuckle going 
all over the house. 

But what would it have been without 
Miss Vance, whose supervision “kept the 
wheels moving.” It was she who drilled 
the girls through the long weeks, who ar- 
ranged the settings and costuming and put 
on the excellent “make-up.” We will feel 
deeply what she has done for us, and hope 
that in Thalian’s roses she may never find 
thorns, only the sweet, white blossoms. 


“DAS GYMNASIUM.” 


In walking through the streets of Ber- 
lin many interesting sights meet our view. 
Oh, there come some boys swinging their 
school books, but look, what are those 
strange looking caps they are wearing; 
they are of all different colors, green and 
gray, brown and yellow, blue and white, 
and many others. We cannot help wonder- 
ing why they are wearing them and we all 
express our desire to visit the German 
schools. But we learn from the little fel- 
low who is boarding at the place .where 
we stay that company is not allowed except 
they have special permission from the di- 
rector of the school. He is very eager to 
tell us about his school and explains about 
the caps. Each class has its own colors, 
and the caps signify the classes. When one 
is promoted he changes head dress to the 
colors of the next higher class and so on 
until he graduates from the “Gymnasium.” 
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Permission is finally obtained with the 
help of the little boy to visit the “Gym- 
nasium. He feels very important in bring- 
ing visitors to the school and his face 
shines with eagerness. We are introduced 
to the director of the school and he is 
soon telling us everything we wish to 
know. Only boys are permitted to go to 
the “Gymnasium”; when six years old he 
goes to the ‘‘Volkschule,’’ the common 
school, where all boys can go without pay- 
ing tuition or to the “Vorschule, a sort of 
preparatory school for the “Gymnasium.” 
They can continue attending the ‘‘Volk- 
schule” until fourteen years old, but if they 
wish to go to the “Universitat” they must 
first go to the “Gymnasium.” 

It is very uncommon for anyone to fail 
to be promoted from year to year. Ifa 
boy should happen to be in the same class 
two years and then not be promoted he 
cannot remain longer in the school. How- 
ever, he may go to another school and 
make up his work and may come back, 
provided he keeps up with his class. 

We also learn that the German boys go 
to school on Saturday morning, but have a 
half-holiday on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. Their vacations are not the 
same as in American schools. They have 
only four weeks in July, but two weeks at 


Easter, two weeks in October and ten days“ 


at Christmas time. 

We visit the English class first. The 
teacher is from England and we do not 
feel complimented when we hear that they 
will not have American teachers in their 
schools because of their broad accent and 
because they have nasal voices. A bell 
rings to tell us that the recitation is over, 
but what is our surprise when we find that 
the boys put up all the windows to let in 
the fresh air and then put on their caps and 
coats and go out doors to play. Seeing our 
evident astonishment the director explains 
that after every class there is ten minutes 
recess. 

We ask him about the course and what 
is required in order that one may enter 
the “Universitat.” When we hear how 
much more one is expected to know we 
wonder how American boys and girls ever 
think they have too much to do. The reg- 
ular course includes nine years of Latin, 
seven years of French, six years of Greek, 
three years of English, six years of Mathe- 
mtics, besides Religion, German, History, 
Gymnastics, Geography, Sciences, Writing, 
Drawing, Singing and Hebrew. 

After visiting various other classes we go 
to our boarding place for dinner and think 
how different the “Gymnasium” is from 
the American schools but still how similar. 


-= THE ILIAD. 


(By Mr. Homer. ) 


Helen, knitting, rolls her eyes; 
Paris, naughty, cops the prize. 
“Here the gossips will betray us, 
Skip and sting old Menelaus.” 


Awful scandal to the Greeks; 
Menelaus vengeance seeks; 
Loudly- holler poi. polloi; 
Boats set out to conquer Troy. 


Gods mix in and ten years spent; 
Much artistic temperament; 
Agamemnon bokoo say, 

Take Achilles’ girl away. 


Hector got a dirty deal; 
Arrow in Achilles’ heel; 
Gents get cloven to the line; 
Rough house all along the line. 


Old Cassandra prophesies, 
Doesn’t get a single rise; 
Alternating gloom and joy; 
Curtain cue: A horse in Troy. 


—Chicago Tribune. 
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DIEBLENDUNG DES ALTEN MELCH- 
THAL. 


In Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell’ ist die trau- 
rige Geschichte. Die Blendug des alten 
Melchthal gefunden. 

Der ältere Melchthal war ein Bauer in 
Unterwalden, eine von den drei Waldstät- 
ten in dem Lande Schweiz. Sein Sohn, Ar- 


nolf von Melchthal, war ein rascher junger 


Mann. 

Eines Tages als Arnold in dem Feld war, 
kamen zwei Buben des Vogts und wollten 
seine Ohsen weg vor seinen Augen treiben. 
Arnold wurde sehr-zornig und Brach dem 
Buben den Finger mit seinem Stab. Dann 
lief Arnold davon zu Walter Fürst’s Haus 
in Uri. 

Nachdem er gagangen war, forderte 
der Landenburger den Vater vor ihn zu 
kommen. Der Vater schwur mit Wahr- 
heit dasz er keine Kunde von dem Flucht- 
ling gehabt habe. Dann sandte der Lan- 
denburger zu seinen Folterknechten und 
sagte, “Ist mir der Sohn entgangen so hab 
ich dich!’ Läszt ihn zu Boden werfen, den 
spitzigen Stahl ihm in die Augen bohren. 

Stauffacher, ein Bauer aus Schwyz, 
brachte die schreckliche Nachricht zu Ar- 
nold in Uri, der als er es gehört hatte, 
schrie aus— 

“O, eine edle Himmelsgabe ist. 

Das Licht des Auges. Alle Wesen leben 
vom Lichte, jedes glücklishe Gechöpf— 

Die Pflanze selbst kehrt freudig sich 
zum Lichte. 

Und er musz sitzen, fühlend in der 
Nacht. 

Im ewig Finstern. Ihn erquickt nicht 

mehr. 

Der Matten warmes Grün, der Blumen 

Schmelz; 

Die roten Firnen kann er nicht schauen 

Sterben ist nichts— doch leben und nicht 

sehen, 

Das ist ein Unglück.” 


THE BLINDING OF OLD MELCHTHAL. 

The sad story of Mechthal’s blindness is 
found in Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell.’ 

The elder Melchthal was a peasant in 
Unterwalden one of the three forest can- 
tons of Switzerland. His son, Arnold von 
Melchthal was an impetuous young man. 

One day when Arnold was in the field, 
two messengers of the governor came and 
wished to drive away his oxen before his 
very eyes. Arnold became very angry and 
broke the finger of one of the messengers 
with his staff. Then Arnold ran away to 
Walter Fürst’s house in Uri. 

After he had gone the governor sum- 
moned the father to come before him. The 





father swore with truth that he had no 
news from the fugitive. Then the gover- 
nor sent for his torturers and said: “If 
your son has escaped me I will have you! 
They threw him upon the ground and 
bored the sharp steel into his eyes. 

Stauffacher, a peasant from Schwyz 
brought the terrible news to Arnold in Uri, 
who, when he heard it cried out; 

O, a noble gift of heaven is the light of 


the eyes— 

All creatures live by light , every happy 
creature— 

The plants themselves turn joyfully to 
the light. 


And he must sit, feeling in the night, in 
the eternal darkness— 
The warm green of the meadows or the 
enamel of the flowers does not refresh 
him any more, 
He cannot see the red snow peaks any 
more— 
To die is nothing— 
But to live and not see, that is a mis- 
fortune. 


This is an old German poem written by 
one of the German Minnesingers or min- 
strels about the twelfth century: 

Der Winter 

Der Winter zeigt die Meisterschaft 

Den Blumen unde der Weide; 

Zergangen ist all ihre Kraft, 

Dartiber klagt die Heide; 

Wehtut ihr Reif und kalter Schnee, 

Davon so falbt der grune klee 

Devon so falbt der griine droht, 

Die vöglein schweigen von der Not, 

Sie leben all in Sorgen, 

Weil ihnen Frost und Kälte droht, 

So liegen sie verborgen. 

The Winter. 

The winter blows its hoary breath, 

On every flower and tree, 

And takes away their blooming life. 

The heath sighs bitterly— 

For now she lies all bare and lone, 

Her gladness is away— 

The heather’s brown, the bees all gone— 

The clover blooms are grey. 

The little birds are silent now, 

They scarce can find a seed 

They hide from frost and cold, 

Their lot is sad indeed. 

—Minnesang’s “Frühling” 


La Tombe Et La Rose. 
La tombe dit a la rose; 
—des pleus dont l’aube t’arrose 
Que fais—tu, fleur des amours? 
La rose dit ala tombe: 
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—Que fais—tu de ce qui tombe 
Dans ton gouffre ouvert toujors? 


La rose dit:—-Tombeau sombre, 
De ces pleurs je fais dans l’ ombre 
Un parfum d’ ambre et de miel, 
La tombe dit: Fleur plaintive, 

De chaque ame qui m’ arrive 

Je fais un ange du ciel! 


The Tomb and the Rose. 
The tomb said to the rose: 
— With the tears with which the dawn wa- 
ters you 
What do you do, flower of love? 
The rose responded to the tomb: 
—-What do you do with those which fall 
In -thy gulf always open? 


The rose said:—Dark tomb, 

With these tears, I make in the shadow 
A perfume of amber and of honey: 

The tomb replied:—Sad flower, 

Of each soul which comes to me 


I make an angel of heaven. —G. K. 


Fable Translated From French. 
There was once upon a time a hare that 
lived in a large forest. A fox also lived in 
this forest. One morning the fox met the 

hare. The hare seemed very happy. 
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“Good morning, my dear friend,” said 
the hare. 

“Good morning my dear,” responded the 
fox. “You seem very happy this morning.” 

“Yes, I am happy. I am very happy.” 

“Why are you so happy, my friend?” 

“I am happy because I have married a 
Cat.” : 

“You are very fortunate, my dear,” re- 
sponded the fox. 

“Not so fortunate as you think,” said 
the hare. 

“Why are you not very fortunate?” 

“Because the cat is cruel; she has. very 
sharp claws.” 

“Then you are unfortunate,’ said the 
fox, 

“Oh, not so unfortunate, because my 
wife is rich. She has a pretty little house.” 

“Then you are very fortunate.” 

“No, not very fortunate, because the 
house has been burned this morning.” 

“That is extremely unfortunate,” said 
the fox. 

“Oh, no not so unfortunate,” again re- 
sponded the hare, “because my wife was 
burned with the house. Yes, She and her 
claws have been burned.” 

“That is fortunate,” said the fox. “I 
think that is very fortunate: I understand 
why you seem so happy.’ 

And the fox said adieu to her happy 
friend and left. —G. K. 





ATHLETICS 


In the matter of practice a splendid 
spirit has been manifested in basket ball 
and many players are practicing. 
girls enrolled than boys for practice, there 
being about sixty. At every practice, how- 
ever, there are as many people out as can 
practice on the floor. There have never 
been less than four full teams at any time. 
The fact. that there are many candidates 
for the teams shows that there is an ex- 
eellent spirit in the school for basket ball. 
The teams should receive the hearty sup- 
port of every pupil in the High School and 
the hall should be crowded at every game. 
Let us be forgetful of the unpleasant side 
of our foot-ball record and looking only 
at the many favorable points let us be on 
hand at every backetball game at home 
to cheer our favorites on to certain victory. 
May our record in basketball be even bet- 
ter than it was last year. 


More 


GAMES AND SUMMARIES: 
Jan. 5, 1912 at Newark, 
Newark (37) Coshocton (15) 


Laughlin, Watifer:.:C............ Love 
Johns, Rugg..... oe Bs... eee Myer 
Lóns, Rhðdess.. til os... Donley 
J. Browm Davis... R @ . 2.2.0. Farney 
Myer, Cook ...... L. G. ....Ake, Moore 

Goals: Newark, Brown 7; Johns 5; 
Long, Rugg, Warner. Coshocton: Myer 


3; Love, Donley. Fouls: Newark, Laugh- 


lin, 4; Brown, Myer 2; Coshocton, Donley 
5. 


Referee—Moore. Timekeepers, Jinks, 
Stimson. 

Jan. 12, 1912 at Doane. 

Newark (16) Doane (30) 
Long, Johns .... R. F. Herrron, Chester 
Smuckér,“Buown Ei Rs =e. .%.... Rupp 
varner a esos GBR. , Butler 
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Laughlin Ulmon 
Myndað ate, en, on Bartley 
Goals: Newark, Long, Smucker, 2; War- 
ner, Johns. Doane: Rupp, 2; Herron 2, 
Butler 8, Chester. Fouls: Newark, Laugh- 
Myers 8, Brown 2. Doane, Rupp 4. 
Umpire—Millisor. Referee, Brown. 


The Zanesville game was exceptionally 
rough. Zanesville played three men who 
are said to be professionals, but yet by 
playing overtime the Newark boys carried 
off the honors. At the end of the second 
half the score stood 18 to 18. The cap- 
tains agreed to play five minutes extra. 
Jim Brown scored a foul. Zanesville 
kicked at giving Newark the decison on a 
foul goal. They agreed to play five more 
minutes. Then Jim Brown scored another 
foul which won for Newark. 


Jan, 19, 1912, at Zanesville. 
Newark (20) Zanesville (18) 


Wormer, JoOnnS .. URE: ........ Cohagen 
AOR oe Mere. ee. EC Pe ee ce Terry 
Haein e. sE. OR ee Joseph 
Nyen ee eee BOM ox sg Porter 
Do 3... & ee. ly Cee oe Schaum 
Goals: Newark, Johns, 2; Long, Myer, 
Laughlin. Zanesville, Terry, 2; Cohagen, 
4. Fouls, Newark, Myers, Laughlin, 2; 
Brown 7. Zanesville, Terry, 7. Referees 
—Madden and Moore. 
WORDS OF WISDOM FROM ENGLISH 


STUDENTS. 

Frederick Chase— 
Fielding wrote Tom Brown (of Harper’s 
Ferry. ) 

Forest Farmer— 
Several good stories were taken into 
custody by Chaucer. 

Durham Plyler— 
Shakespeare took old plays that were 
ragged and old and made them over 
(dressmaking): Midnight’s Summer 
Dream. 

James Brown— 
Kipling wrote the Process Stal, 

Harold Bockoven— 
Gibson wrote the “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” 
Sir Roger was PD in love by a 
transverse widow. 


AN UNPROGRESSIVE FACULTY. 


The sled ride of the Seniors on January 
the 12th, proved conclusively that the lady 
members of the faculty of our school are 
slow to take advantage of an opportunity. 
The chaperones of the party consisted of 
five women and three men of the faculty 


and things were arranged with an eye to 
allowing these five young women a chance 
to show courage in making a dash for the 
prizes. It being leap year, all the privi- 
leges of the season were granted the young 
women and the awards were to be given to 
the most courageous. Be it told to their 
shame, however, that these same above 
mentioned five lady teachers ingloriously 
showed the white feather in not escorting 
the men to their respective homes. But in- 
stead they crept off in the cold, zero dark- 
ness of midnight with faces downcast and 
hearts trembling. 


GENERAL LOCALS. 

Mr. Millisor—“Mr. Stimson, how did you 
like Hanley’s lecture?’’ 

“Mr. Stimson—‘‘Fine, as a lecture, but 
I wouldn’t like to live in this world very 
well if every one were disarmed.” 

Mr. Dickerson said—‘‘The Board should 
give us another vacation to rest up in 
after the Christmas vacation.” 

Mr. Tait never uses slang. They are al- 
ways “colloquial expressions." 

Mr. Dickerson is taking the pains to in- 
form every unmarried lady that this is 
leap year. Is he soliciting? 


Mr. Stimson and Miss Sparks did not go 
with the Seniors on their sled ride. Miss 
Sparks claims it was on account of the 
cold. Another report says it was on ac- 
count of warmth. 





THE DEBATES. 


The debating teams for the fourth an- 
nual debate of the Triangular Debating 
League have been chosen. Mt. Vernon 
has had her teams selected for some time, 
as also has Zanesville. 

The affirmative team of Newark is com- 
posed of Frederic Chase, Gail Keckley and 


. Carl Walker with Gray Swingle as alter- 


nate. This team debates Zanesville here. 

The negative team goes to Mt. Vernon. 
The members are Dorothy Kramer, Ralph 
Porter and Walter Orr with Paul Grove, al- 
ternate. 

The debates take place the second Fri- 
day night in March. 

The rules of the league printed are as 
follows: 


Article 1—Organization. 
Sec. 1—-Organization: This organiza- 


tion shall be known as the Triangular De- 
bating League. Its menibership shall con- 
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sist of the High Schools of the following 
cities: Mt. Vernon, Zanesville and New- 
ark. 7 

Sec. 2—Purpose: It shall be the pur- 
pose of the league to encourage an inter- 
est in debating among high school pupils 
and to that end a series of annual debates 
shall be held in which each school shall 
debate each of the other schools. 

Sec. 3—Teams: Each school shall fur- 
nish two teams; one to engage n neigh- 
boring team at home, the other to engage 
a team from the third school at the home 
of that school. 

Sec. 4—Time of holding: The three de- 
bates shall be held on the second Friday 
night in March each year. This date may 
be changed by a unanimous vote of the 
schools concerned. 

Sec. 5—Number of speakers: Each 
team shall consist of three speakers and 
an alternate. 

Article TI—Question and its Selection. 

Sec. 1.—Question: One question shall 
be discussed by the three schools and each 
school shall debate both the affirmative 
and negative sides of the question. 

Sec. 2—-Submitting question: The ques- 
tion for debate shall be submitted by No- 
vember first of each year. The school 
having the question submitted to it, shall 
report to the school submitting the ques- 
tion, its choice of sides on or before No- 
vember tenth. The question shall be sent 
at once to the third school and it shall 
decide within ten days where the respec- 
tive affirmative and negative teams shall 
debate. 

Sec. 3.—The school shall take alphabet- 
ical turns from year to year in selecting 
the question, choosing sides and determin- 
ing where each team shall debate. For 
example, A submits the question to B, B 
chooses sides against the other two 
schools, C decides where the respective 
teams shall debate. The next year B sub- 
mits the question to C., C chooses sides, 
while A decides where the team shall go, 
etc. 

Article I1I—The Debate. 


Sec. 1—Eligibility: To be eligible to 


contest in debate a pupil must be un- 


der 21 years of age and doing satis- 
factory work in at least fifteen recitation 
periods per week, exclusive of drawing, 
music and physical culture. <A contestant 
must be satisfactory in discipline and 
must be a bona fide undergraduate stu- 


` dent. No pupil shall be eligible to take 


part in inter-high school debate for more 
than four years. 


Sec. 2—The time allotted to each speak- 


er shall not exceed ten minutes for the 
„first speech and five minutes for the rebut- 
-tal speech. : 

Sec. 3—Order of Speaking: The order 
of speaking in the first round of speeches 
shall be, first Affirmative; first Negative; 


second Affirmative; second Negative; third 


Affirmative; third negative. The order of 
speaking in the rebuttal shall be deter- 
mined by each school. 

Sec. 4—-No debater shall be permitted to 
leave the platform during the debate. 


Article IV.—Judges, 

Sec. 1—Eigibility to judge: The judges 
shall be mutually agreed upon by the con- 
testing schools. 

Three men shall act as judges in each 
of the debates. Public school teachers and 
superintendents shall be ineligible to act 
as judges. College professors and court 
Judges shall be preferred. 

Sec. 2—Method of selection: A mutual 
agreement as to judges shall be reached 
as follows: Four weeks before the time 
for debate each school shall submit the | 
names of eight prospective judges to each 
of the other schools. The place of resi- 
dence and official position of these pros- 
pective judges is to be designated in each 
dist thus submitted. Any school may can- 
cel any or all of the twenty-four names 
thus proposed. Those whose names have 
not been cancelled shall be considered eli- 
gible to act as judges and representatives 
from each school shall meet at a conven- 
ient place two weeks before the debate 
and decide on a division of these judges. 
If all names are cancelled new lists shall 
be submitted. 

Sec. 3— Voting of Judges: The judges 
shall vote by ballot without consultation. 
Two blank ballots shall be given to each 
judge; one to be voted by the judge, seal- 
ed and handed to the chairman; the other 
to be a duplicate copy of the one thus 
voted, to be kept by the judge as a rec- 
ord of how he voted. The chairman shall 
immediately announce the decision. The 
ballots are not to be destroyed. 

Sec. 4—Form of ballot: The form of 
the judges’ ballot shall be “Without regard 
to my personal opinion as to the merits of 
the case I believe the best debating has 
been done by the 
(The blank space is to be filled in by the 
word Affirmative or Negative.). 

Article V.—Trophies. 

Sec. 1—Trophies: The defeated team 
shall give to the winning team an appro- 
priate banner of the losing school. The 
banner shall become the permanent prop- 
erty of the school that wins it. The char- 
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acter Of the banner shall be determined 

by the principals of the contesting schools. 
Article VI. 

Sec. 1.—Finances: Each school shall 

pay all the expenses of its own team and 

also the expenses of the teacher accom- 


panying that team. Each school shall pay 


all the expenses of its home debate, in- 
cluding the expenses of securing the three 
judges and the chairman. 
i Article VII. 
Sec. 1—These articles of agreement may 


be amended at any time by agreement of 
the interested schoolh. t 


LOCALS 


SENIOR LOCALS. 


Some of the high school classes ought 
to be bright, from the number of rubs they 
get. 


un 


Mr. Tait: “What was the trouble wtih 


Mrs. Hutchinson?’ 
Walter Orr—-“iShe was crazy.” 
Clarence Baker—‘‘No, she wasn’t. 
was a suffragette.’”’ 


She 





Mr. Barnes—“If any one is ill he 
should be sure to insult a physician.” 

Teacher—“‘Merle, you are a model pu- 
pil.” Wondering what she meant by “mod- 
el” Merle went to the dictionary. This is 
the definition that he found: ‘‘a small im- 
itation of the real thing.”’ 

Mary Devore—‘‘When any one faints, 
lay her head back and she will soon sur- 
vive.” 

Mr Bowers—‘‘Julia, which bone of the 
head is movable?’’ 

Julia Neighbarger—‘“‘The-skull.”’ 

Mr. Neptune— “Paul Keller, why is a 
dam across a stream made thicker at the 
bottom than at the top?” 

Paul—(Consuming much time in giving 
unsatisfactory answers, Mr. Neptune be- 
came impatient and exclaimed, ‘‘Go on, 
let’s have this dam proposition cleared up.’’ 

(Attendant in Botanical Gardens, stern- 
ly )—‘‘Don’t you know it’s against the rules 
to pluck flowers in here?” 

Grace Grove—‘“‘But sir, I thought that 
all that folks in glass houses shouldn’t do 
was to throw stones.’ 

Florence Boyd— “Switzerland is a won- 
derful place; you can often see the moun- 
tains touring among the clouds.” 


“What is this peculiar key on your type- 
writer? I never saw it on any before.” 

Mary Haymond—-“Hist, My own inven- 
tion. “Whenever you can't spell a word 
you press this key and it makes a blur.” 

Roy Miller—‘‘Here are a lot of sugges- 
tions from outsiders as to how to run this 
paper. See that they are carried out.” 

Quincy Cheadle— “Yes, I will,’ and put- 
ting them all in a waste paper basket, he 
promptly carried tnem out. 

The synopsis of a Senior essay on “Pat- 
rick Henry’ was given as follows: 


“Patrick was not a very bright boy. He 
had blue eyes and light hair. He got mar- 
ried, and then said: ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death.’ ”’ 

Elsie Milbaugh stated the other day that 
the feminine of bachelor was Old Maid. 

Nina Norris—‘I shall never sepak to 
Lena again.’ 

Leah May—‘“Why?’” 

Nina—“Because, I copied all my algebra 
problems from her, and every one of them 
wrong.” 


— 


“I wonder why we put a hyphen in bird- 
cage,” said Hazel McAfee. 

“It’s for the bird to sit on,” rejoined Ha- 
zel Patterson. 

“Where was he struck by the automo- 
bile” asked Fred Chase. 

“At the junction of the dorsal and cer- 
vical vertebrae,” answered Charles Pease. 

“Will you please point that out on the 
map?” asked Fred. 

Ruth Forry says that a volcano is a very 
powerful rock. 
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Notes. 


Shortly before Christmas, Clyde Ander- 
son went to collect a debt of fifty cents. He 
succeeded in getting $3.93. Since that 
time he has received many offers as a bill 
collector from local firms. Refusing all 
of them he has decided to set up a build- 
ing and loan establishment. We all wish 
him success. 

“How far is it between Newark and 
Granville?” asked Edna Pine the other day 

“About four miles as the flow cries,” re- 
plied Vera Deming. ‘“You mean as the cry 
flows.” ‘No,’ put in Annabel C. ‘‘she 
means as the fly crows.” And they all 
looked at each other feeling that something 
was wrong. 

Thalian Society: Helen Nichols was re- 
quested to make a report on the financial 
condition of the treasury. | 

Helen—Madam president, I wish to 
state that there is nothing in the chair— 
no, I mean the treasury.” 

Miss Wotring—‘‘What is a Springling?’’ 

Eva Warner—“A little big round square 
cake with a picture on it.” 





Rhymes. 


Bonaparte was King of France, 
After the revolution, 
But he was killed at Waterloo, 
Which ruined his constitution. 
—Helen Fryman. 
Sir Isaac Newton was the boy 
That climbed the apple tree, 
He then fell down and broke his crown 
And lost his gravity. 
—Laura Broome. 
Old Jonah was the strongest man 
That ever wore a crown, 
For though the whale did swallow him, 
It couldn't keep him down. 
—Dorothy Kelvey. 
A maiden at college named Breeze, 
Weighed down by B. A.’s and M. D.’s, 
Collapsed from the strain. 
said her doctor, “ ‘Tis plain 
You are killing yourself by degrees.” 
— Edith Deming. 
I put this question hopelessly 
To every one I know. 
.What would you do if you were me 
To prove that you were you? 
l —-Roy Priest. 


In early youth, as you may guess, 
I reveled in poetic lore, 
And while my schoolmates studied less 
I resolutely studied Moore. 
—-Harold Bockoven. 
A maiden went to cooking school 
And came home all elate, 
And said she’d made a biscuit; but 
She’d made a paper weight. 
— Gladys Ayers. 


Esther Mayer—‘‘Queen Elizabeth’s face 
was thin and pale, but she was a stout Pro- 
testant.” 

Teacher—‘‘What lesson do we learn 
from the busy bee?’ 

James Brown—‘‘Not to get stung.” 

Teacher— “Lee, tel us what a ground 
hog is.” 

Lee Baird— “It's sausage.'' 

Freshman— “What did the Indian chil- 
dren play with?” 

Senior — “With their war-hoops, of 
course.” 

Bertha Woolard—‘Would you not like 
to gaze on Niagara, forever?”’ 

Nellie Nethers—‘“‘Oh, no; I shouldn’t 
like. to have a cataract always before my 
eyes.’ 


—— 


Esther Kissane:—“A New Orleans poet 


calls the Mississippi the most eloquent of 
rivers.” 

Ruth Forry 
dozen mouths.” 





“It ought to be—it has a 


He who Mrs. to get a kiss 
Has Mr. thing he shouldn’t Miss. 


— 





Quotations. 


“For every why he had a wherefore.” 
—Carl Walker. 


“Kill time and take life at its very best.” 


— Paul Davis. 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you.” 
— Eva Warner. 

“I would not waste my spring of youth, 
In idle dalliance.” — Nellie Ballou. 
“Your face is a book where men may 
read strange matters.” Merle Klinck. 
“He knows about it all, he knows, he 


knows.” —Clarence Baker. 
“And torture one poor word ten thou- 
sand ways." -—Walter Orr. 


“Youth comes but once in a life time.” 
. —Frederit Chase. 
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Walter Orr—‘‘Mr. Tait, is the question 
of a tax on bachelors a real tax or just a 
joke?” 

Mr. Tait—‘‘Most people take it as a 
joke, but the bachelors object to it, as it 
is unconstitutional, for it interferes with 
their freedom in the pursuit of happiness.” 

Mr. Dickerson—‘‘Harold, how are coral 
islands formed?" 

Harold Bockoven—‘‘They are made of 
corals.” 

He—‘‘You are the breath of life to me.” 

She—Suppose you hold your breath 
a while.’ 


A Puzzler. 
Nothing is better than a good recitation; 
a poor recitation is better than nothing. 


Therefore: A poor recitation is better than 
a good one. —-Ex. 


SS 


Edith Deming looking up great women ` 
for her Senior essay, was heard to say, “Is 
the great singer, Madamoiselle Patti, dead? 
The one that could reach higher than any 
one in the world.” 


James Brown—‘‘Shakespeare was forced 
to go to London because he had shot sOme 
fellow’s dears.”’ 

Clyde Anderson says that size doesn’t 
count in this world, it’s just how big you 
are. : 


If the cars quit running between Zanes- 
vile and Newark would Carl Walker? 


JUNIOR LOCALS. 


JUNIOR LOCALS. 
I wonder if dear Milton, 
When scanning his verses long; 
Knew what torture he was inflicting 
On us, a helpless throng. 


Comus is a crooked mess 

Of helpless, hopeless, reckless stuff, 
Reading it we hold our breath 

And cry out all at once, “Enough!” 


While with hearts and hands we pledge 
To him of immortal fame, 

Shakespeare, many’s the time I’ve wept. 
Ah mush! Macbeth is tame. 


Character sketches by the score, 

On ‘‘whose worse, Macbeth or wife?”’ 
I often wonder till I’m sore— 

It almost ruined my life. 


In English class, methought I heard 
A voice cry, ‘Sleep no more,’ 

A voice so deep and ponderous 

It chilled my bosom’s core. 


A form of kingly Macbeth 

Rose up before my sight, 

Ye gods! he made my blood run cold, 
And chilled my heart with fright. 


With tread so stern and tragic 
He passed me, and I saw 

A tear go slipping o’er his cheek 
And dropped upon his paw. 


And just then Lady Macbeth 
(Deceitful was her eye) 
Entered the hallway at my right, 
No way could I fly. 


With finger pointing at me 

She hissed a shrill word “Peace,” 
I felt as though I’d swallowed 

A “piece” of compressed yeast. 


And then she spoke to Macbeth, 
“Come do the deed, ’tis time,” 
And my hair stood straight upward 
My face as white as lime. 


A snarl, a growl, a roar, 
The visions both had left, 
Miss Bissell called me to recite, 
I looked as tho gone deaf. 
—Feather Topp, '13. 


To become an idiot—Say “Twinkle, 


twinkle, little star,’ twenty times a day. 
—Miss Allen. 


Mary Belle McLain, in describing the 
chairs used in the play— ‘You know, we 
have straight backed one with four legs.” 

Amblongus Pie. 

As recommended by Miss Billman for 
the Domestic Science girls. . 

Take 4 lbs. (say 4% lbs.) of fresh Am- 
blongusses and put them in a small pip- 
kin. ‘Cover them with water, and boil for 
eight hours incessantly, after which add 2 
pints of new milk, and proceed to boil for 
4 hours more. 

When you have ascertained that the Am- 
blongusses are quite soft, take them out, 
and place them in a wide pan, taking care 
to shake them well previously. 

Grate some nutmeg over the surface, and 
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cover them carefully with powdered gin- 
gerbread, curry powder, and a sufficient 
quantity of cayenne pepper. 

Remove the pan into the next room, and 
place it on the floor. Bring it back again, 
and let it simmer for three-quarters of 
an hour. Shake the pan violently till all 
the Amblongusses have become a pale, 
purple color. 

“Then, having prepared the paste, insert 
the whole carefully; adding at the same 
time a small pigeon, 2 slices of beef, 4 cau- 
liflowers, and any number of oysters. 

Watch patiently until the crust begins 
to rise, and add a pinch of salt from time 
tc time. Serve up in a clean dish, and 
throw the whole out of the window as fast 
as possible. 

Watch for the ‘“‘Crumbobblius Cutlets in 
next issue. 


In History Class. 


Wilbur Gault——‘‘I didn’t have time to 
study, I had to work.’’ 

Mr. Tait—‘‘Where are you working?”’ 

Wilbur—‘‘At Mitchell’s.’’ 

Mr. Tait—‘‘How long have you been 
working for Mr. Mitchell?’ 

Wilbur—-“Since tonight.” 

Miss MacDonald, after calling several 
times for order in the room—‘I don’t 
want you to ask me again to be quiet.” 

Miss Wotring, while car was passing the 
building—‘‘Wait a minute, I can’t hear 
you for the noise.’ 


Characteristic. 
“Willie, mamma has a big surprise for 
for you.” 
“Aw, I know what it is—big bruvver is 
back from his vacation.” 
“How did you know?” 
“My bank won’t rattle any more.” 


There was a young person named Jean, 

Who dined on one pea and one bean; 

For she said, “more than that, would 
make me too fat.” 

That cautious young lady named Jean. 


— 


There was a young lady named Robe, 

Who screamed at the sight of a toad; 

And when one drew near, she would 

tremble with fear, 

That timid young lady named Robe. 

There was once 
Snelling, 

Who could not get Latin spelling, 


a young girl named 


When she heard of her grade, she would 
oft call for aid, 
How small her grade was, there’s no 
telling. 


— 


When Mr. Carr tried to percolate Alge- 
bra into the heads of the fourth period 
class, what kind of percolator does he be- 
come? | 


_— 


Dorothy Beard in Modern History— 
“James I wanted to arrange a marriage be- 
tween Charles I and the King of Spain.” 

Mr. Carr, after solving a lengthy prob- 
lem in Algebra—‘‘Now we have as a result 
x equals O.” 

Archibald Davis, with a yawn—‘‘O, dear, 
what a lot of work for nothing.” 


—— 


Teacher—“I suppose you’d forget your 
head if it wasn’t fastened on!” 


Pupil—“‘I don’t see what harm it would 
do. 


A townsman asked—‘‘What’s the name 
of this paper? Revenge.” 

Wilbur was disconsolate. Said he, “I 
asked if I might see her home. ‘Why, cer- 
tainly,’ she said ‘I will send you a picture 
oil > 

Mr. Tait, to Howard Rugg, who had just 
come into the Modern History Class about 
five minutes late—‘‘Howard, the periods 
have been shortened this morning, so we 
can’t waste any time waiting for you.” 

Howard— ‘We had a test in Physics.” 

Mr. Tait—‘It surely didn’t take you 
thirty minutes to write all you know in 
Physics, did it?” 

Mr. Stimson was trying to explain the 
meaning of the word “mirage.” He gave 
the following as an example. “The peo- 
ple of Chicago not long ago saw in a clear 
blue sky the images of men marching on a 
grassy plot of land with their captain in 
front giving orders. These were images of 
the soldiers at West Point.” Just then a 
pupil said in a loud whisper, “Some one in 
Chicago must have had an awful snoot- 
full.” 

Mr. Tait—“‘Edwin Warner, which do you 
think the easiest, Ancient History or Mod- 
ern History?’ 

Edwin W—‘‘Why Ancient History, be- 
caues I never had to study it. I came to 
class and listened and it just soaked in.” 


Mr. Tait—“Your head must be a good 
sponge.” 
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SOPHOMORE LOCALS. 


We wonder if Mr. Moninger gave Mr. 
Miron Dickerson the Xmas present he 
said he would for erasing his propositions 
and constructions. 


Paul Cosway has been promoted from 
the “cradle roll” since he has his long 
trousers. 


Paul Needham, entering Room 18.—“I 
wonder what the thermometer is in here?” 
Fred Chase—‘‘A mercury thermometer.” 
Miss Sparks—‘Edward the Confessor 
founded Westminster Abbey." 
Clinton Gregg —“ Where did he find it?” 
For Sale. 
A very good “stop clock” by Mr. Milli- 
sor. Apply at Room 8. 
“Hello,” she said answering the tele- 
phone. 
“Hello,” came the other one, “is this 
438342?” 
“Say, do you thhink this is a box car?” 
Tom Brooks has 25c he would like to 
lend. Apply at Athletic Field. 
Rules for Living. 
Drink less, breathe more. 
Eat less, chew more. 
Ride less, walk more. 
Clothe less, bathe more. 
Worry less, sleep more. 
Talk less, think more. 
Waste less, give more. 
Scold less, read more. 
Preach less, practice more. 
—H. H. W. 14. 
At the Basket Ball Game. 
Mildred Gore—‘‘Say Mr. Millisor, didn’t 
you see that foul, why don’t you blow your 
whistle?” 
Coach Millisor—“I swallowed it.” 
Landy Roe—‘Warrington says his heart 
is lacerated.' 
Newton Paulson—‘‘Who’s the lass?” 
‘After Alexander’s death he said before 
he died he said that the strongest could 
have his office.—Extract from Walter Pri- 
or’s history paper. 


In Geometry. 
Mr. Moninger, explaining the first ax- 
iom.—‘‘Man is a bi-ped; a chicken is a bi- 


ped. Things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. Therefore a man is a 
chicken.” 

Pat Smith is keeping up his record as 
“goat” of Mr. Moninger’s fourth period 


‘class. 


Oscar Lampton—‘‘Miss Jones, why don’t 
you hang some mistletoe on that chande- 
lier?” 

Miss Jones—‘‘Because you sit under it.”’ 

Weather Terms. 

Maiden with a powder puff 

Dabbing here and there; 

This reported ‘‘weather wise’’ 

Means “continued fair.” 


Baby climbing on a chair, 
If she slips and falls, 

It is not unlikely that 
There'll be “sudden squalls.” 


Girl and lover have a spat! 
She flings down his flowers, 
Lover, angry, grabs his hat 
And rushes off—‘‘that’s “showers.” 


Man sees tailor on the street, 

Seems a trifle nettled. 

Crosses to the other side 

That suggests “unsettled.” 

“Waiter,” he complained, “I smell fresh 
paint.” 

“Tf you'll wait a minute sir,’’ answered 
the obsequious functionary, “these N. H. S. 
ladies will have gone away.” 

Miss Thomas—‘‘William, what Ameri- 
can bird resembles the falcon?” 

William Ingler—‘‘The crow.”’ 

Miss Sparks—‘‘What was the real cause 
of the Persian war?”’ 

Walter Prior—‘‘The real cause was be- 
cause they were enemies.” 


—Ex]| 


Mr. Stimson—‘‘Why is it that rivers are 
never straight?” 

Raymond Day—‘“‘Rivers have to run 
over hills and in order to do so they have 


to curve.” 





Mr. Moninger, explaining how to open 
a book—‘‘Now if you do it as I show you 
you'll never have a broken back.’ 











Mary Jones suffers frequently from a 
sore throat, or rather from a high ‘‘Bus- 
ter Brown!”’ 

Clyde Alexander—‘‘Say, who gave you 
those black eyes?" 

Theodoric Neal—“I gave them to my- 
self, my girl says she likes black eyes.” 

A cute little pin has been found with the 
initials “W. D. H.” Willis can have same 
by applying at the office. 

“I want a girl, just like the girl, that 
married dear old dad.’’—Harry Bader. 
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“The theory of governing children by 
appealing to their reason isn’t ail it is 
said to be,’ said Miss Thomas. “I have 
the opinion that a youngster actually needs 
a good spanking once in a while, for his 
health. Now, recently I was much put out 
by Frank Hoop’s mischief and so I took 
him aside and we had a heart-to-heart 
talk. Frank sat still, looking at me in- 
tently, deeply interested. I thought my 
little sermon was making a great impres- 
sion and penetrating his head. He seem- 
ed positively absorbed in my line of argu- 
ment. But you never can tell for just as 
I had reached the climax in my appeal to 


COLLINS THE HABERDASHER 


Our new and complete assortment of Haberdashery for this Spring is 
now on display. Come in early to make your selection, 
Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, Neckwear, etc. 
Our Tailored to Order Clothes are needeed to your exact dimensions by 


the most exacting tailor craftsmen of Amerina. 


We show 


a most complete line for this Spring. 


COLLINS THE HABERDASHER 


Style Store for Man 


24 South Third Street 


The Sportsman Supply House 


eg Will fit you out in all kinds of Athletic Wear and Leather Goods 
See Saunders and Beck and get prices before buying 


Full line of Magazines 


Candies and Novelties 


33 W. CHURCH ST. 


Spring Suits are on the way 
Special department added this season. Made-to-Order 
Suits from $15 up 
Stetson and Dunlap Hats 


PAE GREAT WESIERN 
The Quality Store 
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his better self, a light of discovery broke 
over Frank’s face. ‘Say, teacher, he said 
eagerly, ‘it’s your lower jaw that moves, 
amt ie 

Paul Cosway, when accused of not study- 
ing —“1 looked it up but Í couldn't find 
ity’ 

Merle Orr claims it was very cold in 
Room 19. He said he fell to zero himself. 

Mary Strawn—‘‘And he is so brave, 
Papa! Why, he declares he intends to be- 
come an aviators.” 

Papa—“H'm! He does eh? Wants to 
visit his castle, I suppose.” 

“Bud” Ryan takes great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that 1912 is a leap year and de- 
clares that he will take every advantage 
of the same. 


Xmas Presents. 


To Ethel Haynes—A pony capable of 
making 70 in any test. 

To Belford Cheadle—A new curling 
iron. 

To Jim Mossman——Ten gallons of mid- 
night oil. 

To Mary Jones—An alarm clock. 

To every Freshman—A barrel of salt. 

To Harry Douce—A package of ‘Braino’ 
the wonderful brain developer. 

To Grace Jones—A pass to the Mazda, 
good for every second Tuesday of the week. 

To Alva Russell—A pair of very fancy 
socks. 

To William—A megaphone (as his voice 
is very weak.) 

To Fred Abbott—An ax and a safety 
razor capable of being sharpened after ev- 
ery application. 

To Phillip Rhodes—A permit to be on 
Buckingham street ten nights out of every 
week. 


Goddard Chase. — “No I admit that I am 
not very good in English, I can’t tell you 
now who wrote, Scotts’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake.’ ”’ 


Mabel Baker, to the alarm clock which . 
had just gone off—‘‘Ha! ha! that’s the 
time I fooled you, ‘cause I wasn’t asleep at 
all”? 

Wanted to know— 

What Mrs. Foster said when Foster 
came to call on Mary. 

Why Fred Nehls doesn’t stop smoking 
cigars, if they make him so sick. 

What Opal Williams knows about “eye- 
flirtations.”’ 

What is the attraction at the Grand for 
Paul Hawkins. 

If Harold Swartz would make a good 
Indian. 

Why Dorothy Kramer visits Stella Cun- 
ningham in Room 8 so often. 

Dode Fulk—-“‘It number 15.” 

Mr. Carr— "Well, how did you know 
that?” 

Laron—‘‘Any fool would know that.’’ 

The knocker’s hammer which was ob- 
tained by Edwin Stedem under false pre- 
tenses has reverted to its original and 
rightful owner, Phillip Rhodes. 

The two friends of Wilfred Rawlings 
were entertained by him at a dinner party 
recently. 

If Mary was an altar would Theodoric 
Neal? 

If two little negroes would play blind 
man’s buff would the Black Sea? 

Camille Windle, while instructing the 
class in English—‘ If the music had 
stopped playing could they still hear it?’’ 


FRESHMAN LOCALS. 


A matrimonial agency seems to have 
been set up in Room 1. Three students 
from that room have received life certifi- 
cates during the past year. 


Ask Ruth Robinson if the floor in Kir- 
bys store is hard. 

Wanted—to inform Herschel Stephan 
that the “City Drug Store’’ has received a 
large supply of “olive oil,” warranted to 
produce great strength. 


Things You Should Know. 
Support athletics by buying a ticket at 
the basket ball games. 
Do some cheering for the faithful five 
at the basketball games. If you are hoarse 
the next day, you won’t have fo recite. 


New Year Resolutions. 
(Some poor student.) Resolved: “That 
I get three of my lessons five days in the 
week for six weeks. 
(Also some poor student) I hereby re- 
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LINEHAN BROS. 


Fads and Fancies or Everyday Styles 
We can fill the bill in Footwear 


Rubbers LINEHAN BROS Gymnasium 
STURGEON CASH GROCERY COMPANY 


THE Only Agents for Curtice Bros. Canned Vegetables and Fruits 











Orders are taken in Summer and early Fall to be delivered before Thanksgiving, at WHOLESALE 
PRICES. These goods are put up by Curtice Bros. themselves and we buy them direct. We aim 
to have a full line in stock all the time. Try them and then give us your order for Fall delivery. 


Corner 3rd and Church Streets 


P. S.— Be sure to see us for any other groceries you may need. For instance; ‘PURITY FLOUR” 
which is our own brand, at 65c and $1.30. Just as good as any $1.50 flour in Ohio, 
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£ M U NSON MUSIC CO. 5 Musical Merchandise 
>» Pianola Players and Pianos | of All Kinds 

S 


27 West Main Street 





The Newark Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $325,000.00 


Our growth evidences our standing. We are equipped for sound, conservative and efficient banking, 
and extend every accommodation consistent with safe banking methods. Try us and be convinced. 





Our Wish is to Treat You Right 


We make our own Candies and Chocolates. Beautiful Candy Boxes for your Sweethearts 
Ice Cream Soda and Hot Drinks. 


Busy Bee Arcade Phone 1433 


KENT BROS. 
Choice Cut Flowers and Potted Plants 
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solve not to answer all the questions asked 
in my class as I have heretofore been do- 
ing. I will from now on give some one 
else a chance.. 

(Another poor student) I am resolved, 
to pass in two subjects this semester. This 
is a feat never before accomplished by me. 

(A girl who is fond of boys) This year 
being Leap Year, I resolve to use it in a 
very advantageous way. 

Resolved: That because of the great 
expense incurred by burning gas I will not 
study until 12:00 p. m. any more. 

—James Miner. 


Clarence Boner wishes to inform the 
class that he would like to have a pretty 
girl to take to the lecture course, 

Wanted—A cure for bashfulness and 
also to learn to wink. 

Burr Vanatta would like to live by or 
near Lake Josephine. 


— 


Wouldn't it Be Funny If— 
Herschel Evans would recite in English? 
Lillian Dahlgren would lose her curls? 
Charles Brown would stop smiling at 

those Sophomore girls? 

Irwin Wilson wouldn’t walk so funny? 

Howard Jackson would stop reading li- 
brary books in school? 

Darrel Wintermute would learn to 
wink? 

Loren Simpson wouldn’t sneeze? 

Inez Korb would stop laughing? 

The Algebra class had just assembled 
and Mr. Beatty was distributing the exam- 
ination papers, when Richard Stevens ex- 
claimed, “Gee, I wish the bell would ring.” 

— Ex. 

May Tucker—“Which is the tallest 
building in Newark?” 

Mary Stasel— “The Trust Building, ot 
course.” | 

May Tucker—“No, the library, because 
it has the most stories.’ 

Johnny— “Papa, what does Y. M. C. A. 
stand for” 

Papa—‘Why, Johnny, it stands for 
Young Monkeys Carefully Assorted.” 


The Long and Short Of It. 
The Mutt and Jeff of the Freshman class: 
Hermann Dickeson and Kenneth Brubaker, 
If a Freshy is green is a Sopho-more so? 
If Germany is made of brassy words is 
La-tin? 





If water is cheap, is rain-deer? 

If Josephine is a Lake is Harriet Orr? 

Mr. Tait—‘‘Was your absence due to ill- 
ness?” 

John Chester—‘‘No, I was sick.’’ 

If the Sparks from the Steele of a Paint- 
ers Emery wheel set fire to the High 
School and the Barnes around it on a holi- 
day, would Mr. Tait take a Carr to go to 
the sky to notify Neptune? 

Teacher (angrily )—‘‘What is your head 
for, anyway?" 

Maurice Bowers—‘“‘To keep my collar 
and necktie from slipping off.” 

— Ex. 

“Now, Harold Alspach, did you ever see 
a saw?” 

‘Yes, sir, I've saw a saw.” 

“What saw was it you saw, Harold?” 

“It was a see-saw, sir.” 

“A sea saucer? Why, Harold, what do 
you mean?” 

“I mean a see-saw, sir.” 

“And when did you see the sea?” 

“Oh, sir, I. didn’t see the sea, I saw the 
saw, sir.” 

“But if you only saw the saw, how saw 
you the saucer?” 

“Why, sir, I never saw the saucer, I 
saw the see-saw, sir, see?” 

“Well, my boy, if that’s the way you see 
saws, the less saws you see the better. You 
may take your seat.” l 

A student, assigned to prepare an essay 
on ducks, submitted the following: ‘‘The 
duck is a low, heavy set bird, composed 
mostly of meat and feathers. He is a 
mighty poor singer, having a hoarse voice, 
caused by getting so many frogs in his 
neck. He likes the water and carries a 
toy balloon in his stomach to keep from 
sinking. The duck has only two legs, they 
are set so far back on his running gears 
by nature that they come pretty near miss- 
ing his body. Some ducks when they get 
big have curls on their tails and are call- 
ed drakes. Drakes don’t have to set or 
hatch, but just loaf and go swimming and 
eat everything in sight. If I was to be a 
duck I would rather be a drake.” 


— 


“Wot’s thise’re law of compensation, 
William?’ said Lee Risher. 

“Well,” said William Ochse, “It’s like 
this. If yer blind, yè hear the better.” 

“Oh, I see. For instance, if a feller’s 
born with one leg shorter than the other, 
then the other leg is longer.” 
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SPORTY SHOES 


SHOES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE that speak 
volumes for style. Shoes that are right up to the 
latest dictates of Dame Fashion and best 
of all, the Prices sare the 
LOWEST in town 


ND >=. The Sample Shoe Store 


Henry Beckman 


wc. Worstell, Principal, has just | 
oe ait RAH! RAH! 
New Banking System > z 


in the Fine Spring Suitings just received 
Bliss Business School Call and leave your order early 


That is what you need. The Book keeper or eie © 
Stenographer who has the recommendation of l lams ] er 
W. C. Worstell one of Ohio’s greatest teachers 


of Business always secure employment 
Just placed ten students this week. 


Office 1344 S. Third St. Arcade Tailors 


We make Loans on Real Estate 


We Pay Interest on Deposits 





The Home Building Association Company 


(The Old Home) 
Assets over $1,400,000.00 26 South Third Street 


B h J] What makes a nicer remembrance 
R or gist than a box of 
oost the Neveille E 


The best makes in the market and a 


6 
Patronize | large assortment from which to 


make your selection at 


HALL’S DRUG STORE 


Our Advertisers coin. kn 
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Mr. Beaty was putting words for spell- 
ing on the board. He wrote “chiffonier.” 
Elmer O’Dowd asked if a chiffonier was 
the fellow that runs an automobile. 

We are asked to inform Edward Beeney 
that new supply of hats of extra large size 
has been received at Sargus Brothers. 


a 


Pupil (to Mr. Barnes)—‘‘Sir, would you 
mind taking great care how you draw up 
my report? My parents suffer dreadfully 
from nerves.” 


LITERARY ANECDOTES, 


The following stories may be of interest 
to the Literature classes: 

Gocthe during the Storm and Stress pe- 
riod wrote a novel, “The sorrows of Wer- 
ther.” which at once attained great pop- 
ularity all over Europe, chambermaids 
wept over it, Napoleon read it seven times. 
It established Goethe’s fame, but was full 
of a morbid sentimentality, then popular. 
It was the story of a lovely young woman 


who takes care of her little brothers and 
sisters and for the love of whom a young 
man commits suicide. Thackery, the great 
caricaturist, in order to ridicule the mor- 
bid sentiment of the story writes this 
poem: 


Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter. 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was another’s lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies 
Woud do nothing for to hurt her. 


So he sighed and pined and ogled 
And so his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out 

And no more by it was troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well conducted person 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 





EXCHANGES 


Our exchanges are rather scarce this 
month owing to the fact that few new 
papers have been received. The ones 
which have been sent to us are very attrac- 
tive and they are suggestive of the Christ- 
mas season. 

“The Student' of the Detroit Central 
High School is a splendid paper. The sto- 
ries are fine. Prizes are offered for the 
best stories and probably this accounts 
for their fine quality. 

“The Searchlight” of San Rafael, Cal., is 
among our exchanges this month. The de- 
partment headings show great talent and 
occupy a full page. The exchange editor 
of the Searchlight suggests that the editor 
select an assistant from the exchange edi- 
tor from one of the lower classes. Then 
with the knowledgewith the knowledge 
gained through experience he would fall 
into line for the editors ship. 

We think this is a very good idea, 
Searchlight. 

“The Echo,” Kenton, Ohio. Why don’t 
you have a few interesting stories in your 
literary department? A few more “Smiles” 
would also help to boost the Echo. 

The Keramos, East Liverpool, Ohio. As 
usual, the Keramos is fine. But we have 


one suggestion to offer. Why not have a 
table of contents? i 

“The Builder” of Utica, Ohio, is a well 
gotten up paper, but we think, that con- 
sidering that it is published only three 


times a year it ought to be larger. 


‘Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“Pm going to the cattle show,” 

“T hope you’ll take first prize,’ he said; 
And the maiden didn’t go. — Ex. 


Tennyson could take a worthless sheet 
of paper, write a poem on it, and make it 
woth $25,000.—That’s genius. 

H. Vanderbilt can write a few words on 
a sheet of paper and make it worth $5,- 
000,000.—That’s capital. 

A mechanic can take material and make 
it into watch springs worth $500.— That's 
skill. 

The Staff burns the midnight oil to turn 
out a few pages for you to criticise. 
That’s the Reveille. 

Just get to work and hand in a story, 
poem or drawing.—That’s school spirit. 

—That’s what we want. 

—Adapted. 


J.S.Kusters Cafe 


“Serves You Right” 


A bottle of milk and a piece of pie 
A favorite lunch of the Newark High 


SHORT ORDERS OUR SPECIALTY 
24 North Park Newark, Ohio 


CHAS. L. CONRAD 
LEADING GROCER 


“EVERYTHING GOOD TO EAT” 





Newark Hardware Co. 


for Fine 
Cutlery Guns & Amunition 


Robes and Blankets 
23 W. Main St. 


Now that the election is over, get your Dental work doue 


DR. H. R. EMERY 
DENTIST 


Scott Bldg. Cor. Church and 3rd. Entrance on Church street 
Phones~House 6430, Offiice 4380 


Chas. R. Cheadle 
BARBER 


To come once is to come again 





THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT 
COMPANY 
The Largest Engraving House in the World 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
CLASS DAY PROGRAMS 
CLASS PINS 





The Chas. Elliott Coz 
‘Mo. Philadelphia, pa. 





Dance Programs aud Invitations, Menus, Leather Danse Cases 
and Covers, Fraternity and Class Inserts for Annu 
Fraternity, and Class Stationary 
Wedding Invitations and Calling Cards. 
WORKS—17th STREET and LEHIGH AVENUE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don’t Go Home to Dinner 





Get Your Lunch at 
THE DELF TEA ROOM 





Industrial Exchange 


AVALON BUILDING 


RUSSELS PHOTO STUDIO 


High Grade Photography 
Special Rates to Students 
184 East Side Square Newark, Ohio 





— | 


H. C. BOSTWICK & CO. 


Jewelers C@} 
East Side Public sn. tind Ohio 








“DAME FORTUNE THROWS 


Her magic robe over every man that takes pride in his 
personal appearance.” 


You are a HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
DENT and therefore naturally are taking 
pride in your appearance. Your tastes 
are being educated to appreciate the best 
whether it be in literature, in art or in 


CLOTHING 


The EMERSON Hand Tailored Clothes 
contain many features that appeal with 
force to the well dressed man. 





Just Received—A shipment of | v ð | 
THE ROLL COLLAR K | 
SWEATERS. er 


CORNER THIRD 
AND MAIN 


=" ROE EMERSON 





